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ORIGINAL. 


THE  WANDERER. 

No,  111. 

PH4 1.OSOPHERS  agree  that 
the  seasons  influence  the  temper. 


ing  the  subsequent  epistle  to  his 
friends,  since  even  now 

“  Dulce”  illi  **  furere  cst  amico.” 


TO  THE  WANDERER. 
Sir, 

T  have  recently  met  a  prominent 


'leire  ^eems 


i  to  think  that  '  character  in  the  circles  of  polished 


Ihf  cloud,  and  the  spirits  lower  to-  ;  I  am  somewhat  sohatous 

..ether  At  this  time  of  year,  the  |  -ntl-oJuce  to  your  notfee.  He  is 
Wanderer  u'.most  wishes  existence  s'«gul“'-  '<»■  makui}.  an  object  ct 


suspended,  and  envies -Jie  alligator  i  m  others  would  be  a 

the  luxury  of  torpor.  He  comes  i Hts  honors  are 
to  these  irigi  l  paijes  with  shiver-  breaches  ot  implied  contracts,  his 
ing  possers,  and  tlie  cold  tlanhs,  glory  the  ii.ultitude  of  expectations 

among  other  '’f.  ‘1‘^PPO'nted. 

^  Violatiolis  ot  taith  constitute  the 

Antias.  frondcs,  hvcn»i»  .sodah  integrity  of  his  chaiactcr,  and  the 

Dc  it-ci  Hcoro.  feeling  he  has  outraged  the 

In  this  gloom  of  solitude  and  '  lalrness  of  his  fame.  He  regards 
winter,  a  letter  from  a  friend  had  i  perfldy  only  as  a  gratification  for 
power  to  excite  the  glow  of  indig-  i  vanity,  and  the  di>regard  of  honor 
nation,  and  to  convince  him,  that  j  makes  him  an  honorable  man. 
the  animal  spirits  were  not  yet  ex-  ,  vSuch  a  character  is  Faithless. 
tingnished.  It  Avas,  rt'  be  sure,  j  Fie  Is  well  received  in  the  first  cir- 
likea  spark  applied  to  fuel,  thrown  |  cles  of  fashionable  life  ;  yet  Faith- 
upon  the  ice  ;  but  the  fire  kindled.  I  less  is  not  a  gallant.  He  is  wel- 
The  flame  seemed  to  be  cherished  corned  by  every  new  lady  he  meets, 
by  the  ice,  and  the  ice  to  melt  un-  '  for  Faithless  has  been  the  particu- 
der  the  flame,  and  the  struggle  be-  lar  attendant  on  so  many  of  the 
tween  fire  and  water  to  be  a  faint  fair,  and  pleased  with  none, that  her- 
emblem  of  “  the  w'ur  rjf  elements.*'  self  is  perhaps  the  only  one  left, 
The  Wanderer’s  especial  dutv  is  and  as  some  one  mu-t  suit  his  taste, 
to  “  do  good  and  communicate  ,  who  knows  but  it  may  be  her  hap- 
and  though  at  this  season  of  the  |  py  lot  to  fix  him  at  last  ?  Thus  ev- 
year,  he  can  cordially  join  with  i  ery  fair  face  is  willing  to  hazard 
Horne  Tooke,  and  pronounce  “  In- 1  the  experiment,  and  at  lengtli  adds 
dolence  one  of  his  principal  enjoy-  ^  another  victim  to  Faithless*  repa- 
ments,”  yet  he  cannot  forbear  giv-  ,  ration  ;  is  lashed  like  another  tro- 
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phy.  to  the  chariot  wlicels  of  his  j  EvanUa  speaks  in  the  highest  terrrii 
style.  I  shall  attempt  a  slight  i  oi  Faitliless, ami  raithlesssays  notli. 
sketch  of  this  gentleman's  civil  ca-  ing  UUhe  discredit  of  Evanda.  All 
reer, that  may  lead  you  to  conclude,  at  once  the  intimacy  subsides, 
that  though  he  rides  not,  like  I'ul-  People  find  they  are  still  tu  .iin. 
lia,  over  the  body  of  a  father,  yet  Gossip?  throng,  and  slander  is  out. 
the  peace  of  the  daughters  of  the  Evanda  would  have  h.id  Faithless, 
land  bleeds  at  every  step  of  his  no  doubt,  but  there  are  two  parties 
progress.  to  every  contract.  Our  cavalier  is 

Faithless  has  some  talents  from  next  seen  with  Mis^  Oglefair.  'The 
nature,  which  he  has  improved  by  !  same  farce  is  got  up  with  new 
tlic  aid  of  a  lil)oral  education.  01  ’  scenes  and  decorations.  Faithless 
a  tolerable  person,  he  has  a  digni-  !  did  not  like  l^vanda.  I’ut  Miss 
ty,  atr  of  deportment,  that  !  Oglefair — w  hat  form  and  eyes  ! 

approximates  the  commanding  and  j  I  le  must  certainlv  be  pleased  with 
makes  familiarity  a  com.piiment,  |  Miss  Ogh  f.iii .  As  f  a  the  lailv, 
since  to  come  near  it  seems  neces-  her  glass  peisuades  her  that  what 
sary  to  stoop  from  no  inconsidera-  all  the  world  says  imiNt  !»e  true, 
ble  distance.  There  is  wanting,  and  she  is  full  in  the  fiith.  Hut 
how'evtr,  to  his  manners,  a  refine-  i  the  moon  clianges,  and  (  in  knight 
ment,  and  to  his  conversation  a  del-  is  f  mud  tlie  constant  attend. oit  <.f 
Icacy, that  would  prevent  him  from  Miss  Hopewell,  'fliis  lady  takes 
l>eing  innocently  rude,  and  uninten-  eare  i**  eommenec  her  eareei  hy  a 
tioually  gioss.  Hut  F'aithless  is  suirgesfou,  that  rirculates  like 
manly  in  courage  and  conduct,  wild  fire,  in  cfifif.tfeuiud  vlii-peis. 
This  gains  him  esteem  among  ;  that  Mr. Faithless /vy}/W  Miss  Og’e- 
males,  and  of  c<'urse  cummend.s  ;  lair.  'Though  Miss  Hopewell, 
him  to  female^.  F'.ianda  waij  the  i  wiili  other  old  fashioiietl  attire,  has 
first  object  selected  as  the  prey  (»t  1  laid  aside  her  w;at(h,  the  secret  «  f 
his  attentions.  A  lady  <>1  avieeii,  hercoiuluti  still  lies  in  the  iiisv  iip. 
in  the  bloom  of  you:h,  the  hkish  tion  (.*n  its  seal,  Nil  ele'pej.in. 
of  innocence,  and  the ‘'Ir^’.plicity  of  d\ini  !”  'The  pjisent  inisiiess  (  f 
beauty.  Her  mind  was  cultivated  our  heioe’s  time,  is  specially  care- 
in  a  manner  rather  to  adorn  nadve  lul  to  k*t  no  (  pja.rtunity  escape  (»f 
elegance  than  increase  origir.al  showing  liim  favour,  si:  ih. it  it  may 
strength.  It  was  a  fic'wer-gaiden,  very  lairly  be  (juesiioiied,  svljether 
where  all  was  beauty,  delicac)  and  he*  is  .ittcntiveto  her  or  .-he  l<. 
fragrance,  but  withmit  a  vegetable  Miss  H.  h.cs  no  hrotlter.  S!)e  gives 
to  support  ^ife,  or  the  fruits  that  par  lien.  Mr.  Faithless  Irtvltes  the 
endear  it.  To  convey  the  idea  in  geiulenjen.  She  goes  out  of  town, 
one  word  and  save  the  labor  of  Mr.  F'.  attends  iter.  'Thev  speik 
metaphor;  y(ui  have  it  inthe/hj/>-  in  the  highcHi  terms  of  each  other. 

vocabulary  ;  she  was  aiwcc-  Is  Mr.  F.  the  topic  of  cinxcrsa- 
complisf)ed  lady.  To  her  our  hero  tion  ?  Hi*'  countenance  in  “  I'ht  l>u- 
is  completely  devoted.  He  at-  man  face  divine.’*  Is  Miss  H.  tlie 
tends. her  to  all  parties,  is  learcely  subject  ?  “  Heaven  in  her  eye.” 
ever  seen  without  her  even  in  the  **  Vera  inctrbsu  patuit  l)ca.” 

streets,  and  spends  a  great  part  of  His  talk  about  her  every  where 
his  time  at  her  fatlier’s.  dTe  t(»\vn  consist^-  of  “  thoughts  thatbreaihe,” 
e  it ;  it  will  certainly  be  a  match,  very  properly  c.xpresscd,.“  in  words 
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that  hurn.”  She  I*!  the  constant  i 
burthen  ot'  his  song.  His  letters  | 
are  full  of  her,  and  Hopewell  fills  i 
up  every  hiatus.  ’I'hree  moons 
have  filled  their  horns,  and  Faith-  j 
less  is  true  to  his  character,  'flie  j 
dau'.rhtrr  of  Col.  Fearless  first  ask-  ! 
eJ  him  to  wait  on  her  home  one  ■ 
evening,  and  ever  since  then  he 
haa  waited  upon  nobody  else.  As 
for  Miss  Hopewell,  he  tells  the 
present  object  of  his  m«»st  profound 
deception,  nobody  could  suppose 
he  ever  would  wed  Miss  Hopewell, 
for  she  has  no  mind.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  pleases.  MissFcarless  takc«ithe 
comparison  to  her  own  advantage. 

1  have  reputation  for  ’^ense.  'I'he 
world  have  passed  on  my  mind, 
and  pronounced  it  improved. 
Self-complacency  whispers  her,  he 
cannot  surely  be  **  deaf  to  the  voice  i 
of  the  charmer,  charm  she  never  so  | 
•wisely,"  But  time  may  show  the 
contrary,  and  before  1  finish  this 
letter,  Faithless  be  devoted  to 
another. 

1  have  thus  etched  the  picture 
|{of  wh;it  ladies  in  the  i<au  mondt 
call  a  molt  coquette  ;  one,  who,  tf)  use 
a  trite  figure,  by  a  long  course  ot 
itentions,  induces  them  to  raise 
he  cup  of  expectation  only  tor  tlie 
pleasure  of  dashing  it  from  their 
ips.  Lcxicograplicrs  indeed  are 
)  civil  as  to  make  the  application 
>t  coquette  exclusively  to  females, 
ney  wrote  in  old  lime,  and  per- 
ips  omitted  any  other  sense  of 
lie  word,  from  an  idea  that  it  was 
or.  possible  it  slumld  ever  he  .ip- 
iicablc  to  m  lies  ;  as  an  antient 
gislator  forbtrre  making  a  law 
gainst  parricide,  thinking  it  im- 
»).'sih!e  cl.e  cranie  should  ever  ex- 
l?'t.  'The  fact  however,  in  botli 
ases,  is  otherwise,  and  in  both, 
qiially  to  the  infamy  <  f  human 
ind.  \V>'>  can  viefenil  in  man 
ondiict,  that  in  woman  admits  on¬ 


ly  the  excuse  of  her  weakness  ? 
He,  who  cun  act  like  Faithless,  vi¬ 
olates  all  moral  obligations  in  tlie 
indiscriminate  abuse  of  all  hoiK>ur- 
able  confidence.  He  is  either  to 
tK?  considered  guilty  of  mean,  base, 
and  pitiful  falsehoods,  or  promises 
are  confined  to  words,  and  there  is 
no  language  in  conduct. 

Your  friend  and 

fellow  Wanderer. 

PHlhO-INGENUUS. 


DRAMA, 

No.  10. 

For  Tiie  Emerald. 
HEIR  AT  LAW. 

JVtJnefJay  Dec.  30. 

“The  Heir  at  I. aw,**  belongs  rather 
to  farce  than  cotnedy.  It  possesses  none 
of  those  marks  of  originality,  which  ctnn- 
monly  distingntdi  the  productions  uf  the 
younji^er  Colcman.  This  gentleman  has  a 
fertile  genius ;  his  w’it  is  lively  and  neat, 
his  eloquence  copious  and  elegant,  his 
sentiments  pathetic,  and  his  colIoqui.il 
pi.rasroloiry  easy,  animatetl,  and  chaste. 
With  such  requisites,  we  believe  he  is 
regardless  of  preserving  his  rt pota¬ 
tion;  .iiul  W'rliing  with  too  great  facility, 
he  sometimes  produces  immature  com{X)- 
sitiuns  ;  of  which  class,  we  consider  the 
|)lay  m»w  iiiuler  consideration.  Here  we 
t(»ok  in  vain  for  Colenian*s  inventive  pow'- 
ers.  Ins  abilities  as  a  writer  or  an  orig. 
in.il  humourist :  on  the  contrary,  he 
has  uiibliishingly  U>rrowed  his  iatire  un- 
deridot  from  the  Cure  J\fr  the  Heart  Acbe  ; 
and  his  characters  ai^  taken  from  vari¬ 
ous  authors.  Doct.  FaHgloss,  reminds  us 
«*t  Lingo,  (vradns,  Lenitive,  and  .SylvesltT 
>ofne  of  the  points  of  wit 
arc  well  aimed,  ao«i  equally  hnp'piJy  re- 
pi'lled,  but  tlie  sentinveiit  is  not  remat^a- 
hly  torcible  or  projRerly  atising  from  the 
uiijecl.  J'hf  best  wceiie  is  that  between 
Mtircland  ami  hi.s  friesid,  ai\er  he  had  vis¬ 
ited  Lortl  l)ul>erlv.  the  siijipfisctl  ftithet 
i»f  Moreland  The  jdagiarism  we  haVe 
alkive  suggest^'d,  will  a^qH'ar  on  compar¬ 
ing  the  uiMltT^dot  of  tlie  Cure  fbr  the 
Heart  \che,  with  that  of  the  Heir  at  Law, 
taken  from  an  Eiiglisli  pubbeatitm. 
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Cure fortbe Heart- Ache.  The  Heir  at  La'w. 

Ned  Rapid,  tlie  Dick  Dowlas,  the 
8on  of  a  taylor,  is  son  of  a  chandler,  is 
in  love  with  Jessy  in  love  with  Cicely 
Oatltnd,  a  fanner’s  Homespun,  a  farm- 
dauj^ter,  who  re-  er's  daujjhter,  who 
turns  his  affection  ;  returns  his  affection ; 
but  he  no  sooner  but  he  no  sooner 
learns  that  his  father  learns  that  his  father 
is  rich,  than  forjjet-  i<  made  a  lord,  thaoj 
ting  poor  Jessy,  he  forgetting  p^nir  Cic* 
affects,  the  man  of  ely,  he  affects  the 
fashion,  and  runs  in-  man  of  fashion,  and 
to  all  manner  of  ex-  runs  into  all  manner 
travagance*  of  extravagance. 

Jessy  Oatland  has  Cicely  Homespun 
a  brother  named  has  a  brother  named 
Frank,  who  is  re-  Frek’cl,  svho  is  re¬ 
markable  for  his  at-  markable  for  his  at¬ 
tachment  to  his  sis-  tachment  to  Ivs '  sis¬ 
ter,  and  he  expresses  ter,  .and  expres«es 
his  affection  for  her  his  rffcction  her 
in  term*  singularly  in  terms  singul.irly 
strong  ;  they  are  strong  ;  they  are 
both  compelled  to  lioth  compelled  to 
go  to  service,  and  go  to  service, and  are 
are  employed  in  the  employedin  the  same 
same  family  together,  family  together 

Frank  Oatland  re-  F/ekie:  Homespun 
sents  young  Rapid’s  resents  young  Dow- 
conduct  to  his  sister,  las’s  conduct  to  his 
and  threatens  a  per-  sister,  and  threatens 
sonal  chastisement :  to  lay  him  flat  with 
YoungR’sconscicnce  his  ploughman’s  fist ; 
begins  to  prick  him,  young D’sconscience 
and  he  resolves  to  begins  to  prick  him, 
ask  forgiveness  of  and  he  resolves  to 
his  Jessy  ;  a  scene  of  ask  forgiveness  of  his 
reconciliation  ensues:  Cicely  ;  a  scene  of 
— and  Frank  tells  reconciliation  ensues, 
him  he  is  a  good  fel-  and  F.zekrel  com- 
low.  mends  his  behaviour. 

This  play,  if  it  was  produced  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  Mr.  Fwaits  as  Dr. 
Pangloss,  was  happily  chosen,  in  so  far  as 
that  gentleman  was  eminently  remarka¬ 
ble  for  his  personation  of  the  character. 
We  were  indeed  happy  to  witness  again 
his  appearance  on  the  Boston  l>oards, 
more  especially  as  he  has  always  been  an 
acquisition  of  the  theatre.  His  Pan^lon 
possessed  all  the  whim  and  eccentricity  of 
which  it  is  so  greatly  susceptible,  under 
the  management  of  so  good  a  perhirmer. 
None  of  his  scenes  were  over  acted,  but  a 
ch.asteness  of  conception  and  execution,  so 
far  as  chasteness  can  be  applied  to  a  part 
of  this  whimsical  nature,  prevailed  over 
the  de{)ortment  of  Mr.  Twaits,  and  soft¬ 


ened  the  broad  cxtrav.igancc  into  winch  ' 
it  is  t<K)  generally  extendetL  i 

Mr  Bernard  seemed  peculiarly  revived 
by  the  presence  of  Mr.  'F waits,  and  per- 
formed  the  part  of  Kzekiel  Homespun 
with  uncommon  zest  and  propriety  1  he 
JeeVtna  branch  of  the  character  was  |x»r. 
trayed  with  the  hand  of  a  man,  suscepti-  j 
ble  of  the  finest  impressions,  and  equal  to  \ 

^  the  nicest  touches  of  the  human  mind.  - 
j  His  humour  also  was  tempered  by  con-  j 
1  sistency,and  not  disgraced  by  frequent  at-'> 

1  tempts  at  jokes,  without  either  necessity  i 
or  characteristic  propriety.  On  the 
svholejiis  demeanor  was  all  "e  could  Iutb  i 
1  wi.shed,  and  more  than  could  rcasonahlrl  < 
have  been  expected  ;  S' nee  we  have  lateh  ) 


o’iserved  with  concern,  the  influence  oi 
gallery  and  pit  applause,  invading  tbr 
correctness  ol  that  acting  which  hasherf| 
tofore  extorted  applause,  even  from  t!^ 
most  fastidious  auditor.  Here  we  wou! 
mention  a  defect,  which  has  of  late,  bct 
most  frequently  observed  in  his  person 
tions,the  unwarrantable  inattention  tot 
text  of  his  author,  and  the  more  unp 
donable  introduction  of  his  own  wit. 
tl'.e  present  character,  this  was  not  t! 
fault;  indeed  we  could  not  discover  z 
defect  worth  the  observation. 

Mr.  Dickenson,  as  la>rd  Dulierly, 
chaste,  animated,  and  in  character. 

The  part  of  Stcdfast,bv  Usher  wa«  vr 
performed,  particularly  in  the  scene  wi 
Moreland,  after  the  visit  to  Lord  Dnherl 

Dykes  was  a  gcKKi  servant,  but  no  1 


Mr.  Poe  as  Henry  Moreland,  w 
re-pectable. 

Dick  I)i»wlas  under  the  personation 
Mr.  Fox,  was  lively  ;  but  he  wanted  iiK 
tity  of  character. 

Mrs.  Shaw  alw’ays  pleas-s  in  such  pa 
as  l.ady  Duberly  .  as  Mrs.  Hoe  dot 
simple  country  girls;  her  Sirely  Ho 
sptin  was  therefore  played  with  spirit  a 
force 

Caroline  Dormer,  by  Mrs.  U.sher 
well  conceivtxl,  but  her  acti'n  is  almort 
ways  defective.  r 


For  thk  Kmer-si.o 


Men  ate  n'tt  JisturheJ  />v  tl'e  thirds  fhetrsth--^ 
hut  by  the  (.pinions  they  form  conerrnin^ 


.  .  .  . 

n’HE  aid  of  the  publickis  again  so>if 

ed  to  raise  and  establish  a  sufficient 

•  for  the  erection  of  an  hospital  for 

TiCKS.  'The  plan  adopted  by  ttie 
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of  ilie  tlu-aiie  lor  the  above  purpose,  is 
truly  laudable,  and  we  could  not  but  re> 
gret  that  any  causes  should  have  pre¬ 
vented  a  full  return  in  the  profits  of  the 
house  the  la-it  year. 

The  tragedy  of  Leak  is  admirably  a- 
'dapted  to  display  the  horrors  of  madness, 
particularly  when  it  is  produced  by  that 
marble  hearted  bend  Ingratitude.  'I'he 
generosity  of  Mr.  Fennk,,l  in  accepting 
to  perform  on  this  occjsion  the  principal 
character,  we  anticipate  will  operate  as  a 
double  stimulus  to  the  exertion  of  his  excel¬ 
lent  talents  ;  and  Mr.  CaulHeld’s  Mad  'I'om 
will  claim  its  merited  praise  and  admira¬ 
tion. 


Indtdence  early  indulged  and  the  pow¬ 
erful  ascendancy  of  a  habit  of  negligence, 
together  with  harsh  parental  severity,  ei¬ 
ther  by  blunting  an  original  excitability 
to  virtue,  or  festering  the  very  sources  of 
sensibility,  has  lost  to  society  many  an  in¬ 
dividual  who  else  might  have  discliarged 
the  duties  of  his  station  useful  to  himself 
I  and  beuelicial  to  his  cotemporanet.— 
I  Bring  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
I  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart 
;  from  it.”— —This  just  and  noble  sentiment 
j  contains  the  whole  doctrine  of  education. 

I  For  what  is  education  ?  is  it  the  school* 

:  inistreM  wlio  forms  our  A.  B,  ab,  or  the 
schoolmaster,  who,  seated  in  liis  brief  au- 


From  the  nature  of  the  government  <  iboriiy,  ill-taught  himself,  frights  genius 
[under  which  we  live,  property  is  constant-  }  from  h's  sciicx>l  Is  it  in  academic  groves, 

IsM.  ^ITm  ^....1 1  _  _ _ _  _ _ 


jly  fluctuatin/. 
Ipriinogeiiiturc 


We  have  no  rights  of 
no  entailed  estatev  Our 


in  collegiate  life, the  manners  aoo  character 
ot  the  future  man  are  wholly  established  ? 


ss.tciations  are  foundc^d  on  freedom  of  j  Doubtless  these  are  means  whiclMnfluence 


ipinion,  are  sulHjrdinate  to  its  will  What 
more  noble  exercise  can  wc  make  of  this 
freedom  of  action,  than  by  early  com¬ 
mencing  the  foundation  of  an  institution 
th.it  will  atT>rd  an  asylum  to  the  deplor.i- 
ble  and  wretched  f 

The  deprivation  of  reason  is  the  great- 
t  suffering  to  which  a  liuman  being  can 
De  subjected.  Possessed  of  this,  man  di¬ 
rects  his  little  frail  bark  of  life  amid  the 
threatening  tem|>est  and  tlic  c.ilin,  and  as 
the  skilful  mariner  foretells  in  the  serene 
iky  the  approaching  storm ;  so  reason 
)resid!iig“  in  the  court  of  the  senses,” fore¬ 
sees  the  passions  and  mitigates  their  rage. 
|ns.inity  of  every  degree  takes  its  origin, 
(h.([)e  and  feature  from  their  influeiKeun 
Inoividual  tcmpcramen! ;  comprehending 
niultiiudinous  species,  from  the  simple 


the  fonn.ation  of  the  intellect.  There  are 
others,  n»>t  so  open  to  general  regard, 
but  mi>st  |H>werful  in  their  operation  on 
the  miud.  1  hey  are  oftener  the  re* 
suit  of  accident  than  the  effect  of  de- 
sign. 

1  hat  there  is  a  mutual  dependance  of 
the  mind  on  the  body,  and  the  body  on 
the  mind,  is  known  and  felt  by  all  ;  but 
the  moilut  vperandi  is  tost  difficult  tO 
be  determine,  and  will  ever  renaain  so 
while  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul,^  we  see 
through  a  glass  darkly.”  *Causa  latet,  vis 
est  notisdma.  **  Quicker  and  more  active 
than  light  the  unseen  power  flies  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  through  all  the  chan* 
neU  of  lite  ;  produces  memory,  sorrow 
or  joy,  reason  or  frenzy  ;  recaW  with  hor¬ 
ror  what  we  would  wish  to  forget,  and 


mile  of  ideotism  to  the  convulsive  laugh  '  makes  of  a  thiuking  being  an  object  of 


)f  horrible  despair. 

'1  he  real  sources  of  misfortune  may  be 
[raced  to  earliest  infancy.  'I'he  milk  of 
mr  nurse  may  contain  the  seeds  of  that 
lK)lion  wU^ch  hereafter  may  envenom  our 
life.  A  neglect  or  an  improircr  use  of  the 


admiration  i>r  a  subject  of  pity  and  tears.’  * 
The  influence  which  surrounding  objects 
have  on  the  ac’.ioiisand  conduct  of  life,  are 
the  great  agents  which  operate  on  the  mul- 
tli.ii  ions  states  of  irritable  and  sensible  lie* 
iu;;i,,aiKiawakeu  under  circumstances  aclap- 


»wer*  and  necessity  of  restraint,  tllilicral  '  tea  to  receive  their  impressions,  the  dor- 


baneful  associations,  a  too  common 
)Ut  unjustifiable  disregard  to  the  laws  of 
[ruth  and  experience  lay  the  foundations 
>f  despotic  haliit  over  the  human  mind 
I'hich  gathers  strength  with  age  and 
grapples  last  with  death.  Would  we 
^aiefully  read  over  the  biography  of  our 
ives,  we  should  find  in  some  page  of  its 
phrenology  that  epoi'h  which  was  preg- 
•with  our  felicity,  or  fatal  to  our 
fs. 

•  2 


mant  energies  of  the  understanding ;  so 
that  he  who  from  casualties  was  in  youth 
a  dunce,  in  manhood  may  become  a  phi¬ 
losopher. 

A  difference  of  circumstances  wiN  pro¬ 
duce  a, difference  tii  result.  Hence  a  casu¬ 
alty  which  shall  produce  greatness  of  mind 
in  one  individual  by  causes  not  to  be  tns* 
ced. shall, under  apparently  similar  circum¬ 
stances  produce  a  total  difference  of  result 

*  Th<  fame  it  latenty  the  fewer  ehvtea*. 
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perhaps  protect  oursHves  from  the  wretck- 
edncst  we  deplore  in  others. 


produce  similar  cflfectH  on  any  two  l>eings 
similarly  situated,  so  invisible  are  the  op¬ 
erations  of  mind. 

As  of  muscular  action  we  cannot  trace 
the  astonishing  power,  neither  on  me* 
chanical  principles  nor  in  the  agent  which 
produces  them  ;  so  of  the  mind,  we  can- 
hot  solve  its  energies  by  reverting  to  the 
apparent  proximate  cause  of  their  pro¬ 
duction.  'I'he  apple  which  fell  on  the 
head  of  Newton,  excited  an  energ)'  of 
mind  which  enabled  him  to  develope  the 
system  of  the  universe,  and  stam|>ed  him 
the  wisest  of  men  ;  but  the  energy  itself 
is  no  more  to  be  traced  in  the  an^ile  which 
produced  it  than  pain  in  tlio  cic  which 
heat  ns.  Circumstances  equally  casual 
furve  not  unfrequeiuly  ex^irsni  to  madness 
or  depressedin  folly. — Edtic.stion  1 1 >en is  not 
merely  the  art  of  te.u  hing  wh  it  may  l>e 
learnt  by  language,  but  of  seiztng,  direct¬ 
ing  and  regulating  the  induence  of  im¬ 
pressions. 

Supreme  intelligence  has  been  pleased 
that  whatever  portion  of  iniud  wc  possess, 
^ould  beheld  on  a  tenure  the  most  slight 
and  invisible;  let  us our  adoration 
and  gratitude  by  cheerfully  giving  <tur  aid 
to  the  relief  of  those  in  whtnn  it  Isdeficent 

Whuu  indeed  we  reflect  on  the  perpet¬ 
ual  state  of  fluctuation  in  the  physical  ex 
citahility  of  human  beings,  artd  the  secret 
operation  of  the  causes  of  meiuti  and  Ik>- 
dily  derangement,  we  need  not  wonder  at 
the  numerous  deviations  from  the  stand  ird 
of  reason.  '*  Man  is  truly  l>orn  to  troii 
hie  as  the  sparks  ftyupwird.”  '•‘he  ofF- 
spring  of  passion  and  the  child  of  want, 
he  resembles  t he  laborious  traveller,  who 
iCeks  far  from  home,  for  that 


BRITISH  THEATRE. 

An  edition  of  the  British  Theatre  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  person  in  all  respects  calcula¬ 
ted  for  the  sui>erliucndance  of  so  exten¬ 
sive  a  design  hao  for  a  long  time  liccn  a 
dtuderatum  in  dramatic  literature.  Airs. 
Inchbald  has  hiiely  undertakfn  a  work  of 
this  nature  ;  and  many  numbers  linvc 
been  issued  from  the  pre**,  under  her  in¬ 
spection  and  critical  analysis.  But  ii  we 
may  be  alhiwcii  to  juil  c  of  the  whole  by 
the  appearance  i.i  "bout  sixty  nuinbcm 
which  we  have  perused,  we  should  tiiiiik 
her  edition  not  calculate<i  to  eftcct  the 
most  obvioiiiilv  desirable  ends  in  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  eminent  dramatic  pioductions. 
Her  plan  is  to  olTer  in  each  number  a 
tragedy  or  comedy,  with  a  liandst»me  en¬ 
graving,  and  a  ttw  prefatory  observations 
relating  to  the  author,  the  composition, 
hut  mo.t  commonly  to  the  performance 
of  the  play,  for  the  consideration  of  her 
rcatlers  .‘ihc  seems  to  be  governed  hy 
1  no  fixed  principle  in  the  selection  or  pn- 
j  ority  ill  the  appearance  of  neither  rom- 
positions.  chronology,  nor  general  reputr, 
nor  olivious  merit  in  the  production  serins 
to  iniluenct  her  deci.sions.  The  seric*  is 
therefi.re  heterogeneous,  irregular  and 
imperfect.  She  has  peculiar  aflVetion  for 
her  own  compositunis,  which  are  very 
e-irly  brought  forward,  and  we  cannot 
I  help  thinking  that  personal  p.irtiality  to 


country 

which  lies  beyond  ilie  grave 
V  Let  us  but  analyze  our  pasmons  and  we 
shall  ALL  feel  how  much  we  are  their 
subjects.  We  shall  find  chat  the  diflPer- 
caces  between  mankind  are  not  so  wide  as 
pnde  has  made  them  ;  that  ins.'inity  is  a  no 
uncommon  disease,*  that  he  who  to-day 
sfhtles  in  ell  the  conceit  of  wis.k9m.  to- 
aVMTow  may  be  a  subject  foi  bedlam  — 
We  shall  find  withal, that  we  are  descend¬ 
ed  fnmi  one  common  pareuCr  bound  Ity  a 
common  tie  and  if  we  redise  as  we  must 
elur  reel  weakacw,  wants  and  infirmities, 
wetliall  not  hesitate  in  furnishing  our  sup* 
port  to  found  an  escablishmetst  which  may 

•  Dri  Arnold  rvciwir  tlirieen  under 

fTvo  dteeuM.*,  wdes6  bn  Unu  idtni  tmi  mdinnal. 


superintcndaBls  of  the  suge,  who  thou^j 
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may  ju^e  ioUrably  well  of  the  tf- 
ftct  on  the  audience,  which  certain  passa- 
grs  or  situations  may  produce,  very  seldom 
have  in  view  the  whole  result  of  the  dra- 
tna,  and  still  more  seldom  appreciate  real 
elej^nces  of  expression,  vigour  of  imagery 
'  or  sterling  obwrvation  of  nature.  1  hey 
take  the  measure  of  the  actor  s  abilities,  ra¬ 
ther  than  reflect  on  the  author' t  idea  if 
it  requires  great  force  of  expression  wliich 
the  performer  does  not  pos«es8,  away  goes 
the  pa.ssage,  and  the  composition  is  ma- 
teriailv  injured.  There  are  often,  it  must 
be  ac  knowledged  many  passages  not  cal¬ 
culated  for  performance  ;  such  liow'ever 
though  “om’tted  in  the  representation,” 
should  not  be  neglected  in  print.  Mrs. 
Irii  hivald  has  not  onfy  not  been  regardful 
of  this  principle  ;  but  has  in  various  in¬ 
stances  altered  the  text  of  the  author. 

We  cannot  subscribe  to  the  merit  of 
Mrs  InchUald  in  “  the  dull  duty  of  an  I 
editor  and  we  yet  think  a  copious  edi-  \ 
tion  of  the  1  nglish  theatre  is  very  much  ! 
to  be  desirtd.  Let  the  series  be  chrouo-  i 
logical  if  you  please  ;  and  the  biography 
of  authors  not  gene  rally  known  if  possi-  j 
ble  be  introduced  ;  but  certainly  :t  com-  i 
plete  critical  analysis  of  each  play  sliould 
be  attached  to  each.  Any  exemplifying  ' 
anecdote  as  to  the  causes  which  produced  j 
the  play,  the  history  of  its  depression  j 
rise  and  progress  or  remarkable  facts  j 
which  relate  to  it  might  not  improperly  be  j 
introduced.  But  to  praise  indiscri.'uiiiate-  | 
ly, an  edition  which  is  almost  ties  !rute  of  | 
[  any  rare  fact,  judicious  criticism,  or  histor¬ 
ical  e%’ent  Itetrays  an  egregious  deficiency 
|of  judgment,  while  it  deters  a  more  ef- 
ifectual  attempt  to  accomplish  the  eud 
I  proposed. 


strictest  propriety  .ire  preserved,  com¬ 
bined  with  animation,  adorned  by  ele¬ 
gance,  reconciled  to  characteristic 
tones,  sentiment,  and  modulation  of 
speech.  The  following  specimen  will 
afford  some  notion  of  his  manner. 
Speaking  of  Doct.  Robertson\s  histo¬ 
ry  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  as  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  composition,  Doct.  Stewart 
proceeds  : 

“  The  advantage  of  making  the 
I  transactions  of  a  particular  nation  and 
still  more  the  reign  of  a  particular  sov- 
!  ereign,  a  gn)und  work  for  such  com- 
.  prehensive  views  of  human  affairs,  is 
;  sufficiently  obvious.  By  carrying  on 
a  connected  .series  of  important  events, 
and  indicating  their  relations  to  the 
j  contemporary  histoiy  of  mankind,  a 
I  merulian  is  traced  (if  we  may  use  the 
I  expression)  through  the  vast  and 
j  crowded  map  of  time  ;  and  a  line  of 
I  reference  is  exhibited  to  the  mind,  for 
;  marking  the  liearings  of  tho'?e  subor¬ 
dinate  occurrence.^,  in  the  multiplicity 
j  of  which  its  powers  would  have  been 
lost.” 


THE  MEDLEY. 


Jucundum  nihil  cm,  quod  non  reficit 
varicias.” 

ORIGINAL  AND  SELECTED. 


roR  rnr  xmerald. 

PPOFES.SOR  DUGALD  STEWART. 

Thi.-^  elegant  writer,  who  now  flour- 
fishes  in  Edinburg,  is  considered  as 
)one  of  the  fioct  learned  men  of  hit 
lime.  His  ttyle  remarkable,  for  a 
peculiarity  of  which  perhaps  no  other 
author  can  boast  of  possessing;  it  con- 
v  tists  rather  in  a  rare  union  of  qualities, 
^hich  seldom  appears  combined,  and 
singular  possession  of  various  excel- 
:u:ies  unaccompanied  by  the  delects 
i^which  usually  attend  them,  than  in 
iny  single  or  striking  characteristic, 
has  charact^  without  mannerism  or 
AU  tin  graces  of  the 


G01.D5MITH. 

There  i»  something  about  Dr  Oliver 
GohUiuith's  character  which  I  cannot 
hut  aumire.  I  suspect  it  arises  from  the 
1  eflfeits  his  writings  produce  on  the  mind; 
his  prose  is  so  sweet  and  clear,  and  his 
poetry  S4>  enchanting  from  its  harmony, 
and  so  admirable  from  its  easy  metaphor 
I  and  force  of  illustration.  No  man  says 
BoswelP'  had  the  art  of  displaying  with 
more  advantage  as  a  writer,  whatever  lite¬ 
rary  acquisitions  he  made.  His  mind 
resembled  a  fertile  but  thin  soil.  1  here 
was  a  quick  but  not  strung  vegetation  of 
wlutever  chanced  to  be  thrown  upon 
it — No  deep  root  could  be  struck.  'I  he 
oak  of  the  forest  did  not  grow  there  ;  but 
the  elegant  shrubbery  and  the  fragrant 
pasture  appeared  in  gay  succession. 

“  His  person  was  short,  his  countenance 
coarse  and  vulgar,  his  deportment  that  of 
a  scholar  awkwardly  aiAoting  the  easy 
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gentleman.  Those,  who  were  in  any  way 
distinguished,  excited  envy  in  him  tu  to 
ridiculoos  an  excels,  tliat  the  instances  of 
it  are  hardly  credible.  When  accompa¬ 
nying  two  beautiful  young  ladies  ( the  Mim 
Horiiecks)  with  their  mother,  on  a  lour 
to  Frai  ce,  he  was  seriously  angrv  that  j 
more  attention  was  paid  to  them  than  tu  I 
him  ;  and  once  at  the  exliibition  of  me  | 
Fantoccini  in  London,  when  those  whu  i 
sat  next  him  olwerved  with  wh;it  dexter-  | 
ity  a  puppet  was  made  to  tins  a  pike,  he  ( 
could  not  l>ear  that  it  should  have  such  ‘ 
praise,  and  exclaimed,  with  some  warmth, 

*  Pshaw  !  1  can  do  it  better  myself !’’ 

THE  RIGHTS  OF  MAN. 

la  one  of  the  trials  for  sedition 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  the  I 
pirisoner  requested  the  jury  to ! 
consider  a  statute  which  he  | 
thought  was  very  much  in  his  i 
favour  “  Sirrah,”  exclaimed  ' 
the  judge,”  I  know  that  statute  | 
better  than  you  do.  I  make  ! 
no  doubt,  sir,  but  pu  know  it  bet-  | 
ter  than  I  do,”  replied  the  pri- * 
soner  ;  “  I  am  only  anxious  that 
the  jury  should  know  it  as  •tvellT 

The  following  impromptu  by 
Swift  is  neat  and  elegant.  It  was 
addressed  to  a  lady  on  her  hus¬ 
band's  merits. 

“  You  always  are  m.iking  a  god  of  your 
spouse ; 

But  this  neither  reason  nor  conscience 
allows  ; 

Perhaps  you  will  say,  ’ti«  to  gratitude  due, 
And  you  adore  him,  In  cauic  he  .idorcs  you. 
Your  ;ument's  weak,au;i  so  you  wiiltind; 
^vy.u  by  ihU  rule  must  adore  all  man- 
kiiial  " 

A  young  fellow,  who  fancied 
he  had  talents  for  the  stage,  offer¬ 
ed  himself  to  the  manager  of  Cov- 
eiP  Garden  theatre,  who  desired 
him  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  a- 
bilities  to  Mr.  Quin.  After  he 
had  rehear  ed  a  speech  or  too,  in 
a  wretched  manner,  Quin  asked 


him,  with  a  contemptuous  sneer, 
whether  he  had  ever  done  any 
part  in  comedy.  The  young  fel¬ 
low  answered,  that  he  had  done 
the  part  of  Abel,  in  the  Alchy- 
mist.  To  which  Quin  replied, 
with  that  sarcasticai  turn  peculiar 
to  himself,  “  You  mistake,  boy, 
it  was  the  part  of  Cain  you  acted  ; 
ft)r  1  am  sure  you  murdered 
Abeir 


The  late  Lord  Willoughby  de 
Broke  was  a  very  singular  char¬ 
acter,  and  had  more  peculiarities 
than  any  nobleman  of  his  day. 
Coming  once  out  of  the  house 
of  peers,  and  not  seeing  his  ser¬ 
vant  among  those  who  were  wait¬ 
ing  at  the  door,  he  called  out  in 
a  very  loud  voice,  “  Where  can 
my  fell  tv  be.^”  “  Not  in  Europe, 
by  G  — d,”  said  Anthony  Henly,| 
w!io  happened  to  be  near  him, 
“  not  in  Europe.” 


EPIGRAM. 

Ned  w  ill  not  keep  the  Jewish  sabbath,  he,  ^ 
Bcc'4u>e  the  church  hath  otherwise  ^ 
ord.iD-d :  m 

Nor  yet  the  Cnnman.  for  he  does  not  . 
How  alt 'ring  of  the  day  can  l>e  main-^ 
ttiin'd. 

Thus,  seeming  for  to  doubt  of  keeping 

either,  ^ 

He  halts  l)etwcen  them  both,  and  so  keepi^l 
neither. 


The  following  Anecdote  stron^rh 
points  out  the  Folly  (f  hose  wk 
propagate  Infidelity  and  Atheism,  | 

A  servant, whohad  made  the  i 
provment  which  might  have  bee 
expected  from  hearing  the  irr 
ligious  and  blasphemous  conver* 
sation  continually  passing  at  t 
table,  where  it  was  his  place 
wait,  took  an  opportunity  to  r 
his  master.  Being  apprehend 
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and  urged  to  give  a  reason  for 
this  infamous  behaviour — “Sir/^ 
said  he,  “  I  have  so  often  heard 
you  speak  of  the  impossibility  of 
a  future  state,  and  that  after  death 
there  was  no  reward  for  virtue, 
or  punishment  for  vice,  that  I 
w’as  tempted  to  commit  the  rob¬ 
bery/’ 

“Well, but,” replied  the  master, 
“  had  you  no  fear  of  that  death, 
which  the  laws  of  your  country 
inflict  on  a  criminal  Sir,”  re¬ 
joined  the  servant,  looking  stern¬ 
ly  at  his  master,  “  What  is  that 
to  you  ?  If  I  had  a  mind  to  ven^ 
ture  that^  you  had  removed  my 
greatest  fear  ;  why  should  I  fear 
the  /ess  r 

The  followin;^  Sonmet  was  written  by 
H.  K.  White  whose  works  Mr.  Southey 
has  lately  undertaken  to  publish.  His 
writiiijr  is  remarkably  pleasing  and  ex* 
quisitely  tender. 

“  Gently,  most  gently,  on  thy  victim’s  head. 
Consumption,  lay  thine  hand  !  Let  me 
decay 

Like  the  expiring  lamp,  unseen,  away. 
And  softly  go  to  slumltcr  with  the  dead 
And  if 'tis  true  what  holy  men  have  said 
That  strains  angelic  oft  forctel  the  day 
I  Of  death,  to  those  good  men  who  tall 
thy  prey. 

O  let  the  aerial  music,  round  my  bed, 

I  Dissolving  slow  in  dying  symphony. 
Whisper  the  solemn  warning  to  mine 

ear; 

jThat  I  may  bid  my  weeping  friends  giKxl- 
bye. 

Ere  I  depart  upon  my  journev  drear  ; 

I  And,  smiling  faintly  on  the  painful  past, 
^Compose  my  decent  head,  and  breathe 
mv  last.” 


[anecdote  of  BAJaZET  and  TAMERLANE 

When  Bnjazet,  after  his  defeat,  was  car¬ 
ried  into  the  presence  ofl  imur  l.ench. 
that  is,  Timur  the  I  .amc,  vulgarly, 'ram- 
?rfeae — on  perceiving  that  Rajazet  had 
nit  one  eye,  'fimur  burst  into  a  laugh. 
[Fhe  Turk,  who  could  ill  brook  any  inciv¬ 
ility,  said  fiercely,**  You  may  deride  mv 


misfortunes,  Timur  ;  but  remember  that 
they  might  have  happened  to  you  :  the 
dispos;d  of  kingdoms  is  in  the  hands  of 
God  ;  and  their  states  depeml  on  his  will  *’ 
Timur  replied,  with eijua!  haughtiness.**  1 
agree  with  your  observation  ;  and  I  did 
not  laugh  at  your  misfortune,  but  at  a  re¬ 
flection  that  just  occurred  to  my  mind  ; 
how  little  value  thrones  and  sceptres  pos¬ 
sess  in  the  judgment  of  God  ;  who  has  tak¬ 
en  a  kingdom  from  a  man  with  one  eye, 
to  give  it  to  another  with  one  leg.” 

INGRATITUDE. 

Of  all  vices  ingratitude,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  confers  most  disgrace  on  the  culprit. 
.Seneca  places  this  vice  immediately  after 
theft,manslaughter, sacrilege, and  treache¬ 
ry.  There  are  four  descriptions  of  ungrate¬ 
ful  persons.  'I'he  first  denies  that  he  has 
receiveil  a  favour.  T  he  second  suppresses 
and  conccriU  the  benefit.  The  third  retains 
no  remembrance  of  the  kindness.  The 
fourth,  who  is  the  worst  of  all,  conceives 
a  hatred  for  bis  benefactor,  because  he  is 
conscious  that  he  is  under  an  obligation 
to  him. 

MILITART  APHORISSr. 

It  is  a  general  saying,  that  there  is  no 
rule  without  an  exception.  I  think  that 
the  following  injunction  inspiring  obedi¬ 
ence  and  courageous  alacrity  into  the  sol¬ 
diers  is  to  tie  universally  approved.  Clear- 
cus,  the  I.acedemonian  general  addressing 
his  soldiers  before  an  engagement,  said, 
“  It  is  your  duty  comrades,  to  fear  your 
commanders  more  than  your  enemy.” 

FRIENDSHIP. 

If,  in  forming  our  friendships,  we  have 
an  eve  only  to  our  own  advantage,  and 
not  that  of  the  person  to  whom  wc  pro¬ 
fess  an  attachment,  we  disgrace  the  name 
and  olficc  of  friendship,  and  degrade  it  to 
a  mere  usurious  contract.  Our  lands, our 
sheep  and  cattle,  by  the  same  mode  of  rea¬ 
soning,  might  lie  called  onr  friends,  be¬ 
cause  we  reap  an  advantage  from  our  pos¬ 
sessing  and  using  them.  Very  many  per¬ 
sons  are  so  selti.sh,  that  they  expect  their 
friends  to  comply  witli  every  request 
w  hich  they  may  make  to  them,  whether 
I  they  are  reasonable  and  just  or  not.  Pub- 
j  llus  Rutillus  having  refused  a  favour  to  a 
I  friend,  was  asked  by  him  of  what  use  his 
friendship  could  be,  if  he  denied  him  any 
*  request  ?  “  What  benefit  can  yours  be,”  re- 
I  pbed  Publius,  “  if  you  can  ask  me  to  do 
I  wliat  mv  lionour  forbids  me  to  think  of  ?” 


THE  EMERALD 


ORIGINAL 


I  Grant  her,  kind  Hcav’n,  if  not  too  lau , 

I  J  o  bear  a  loss  so  diie  ; 
j  Alaft  !  inexorable  fate 
j  Decrees,  *•  ’tis  done — expire.” 

t 

I  A  haj^^ard  form  now  meets  the  eve, 
With  aspt  ct  wild  and  wan  ; 

She  comes  to  sec  a  husband  die, 

And  Will  a  slaughter’d  son. 

but  who  can  pamt  the  anguish’d  heart 
Ot  yonder  frantic  fair  ! 

Could  Hjv'arih’s  pencil, Opie’s  art, 

I  Personify  Despair  ? 

(  She  saw  the  sword  which  stole  his  breat!: 
!  For  wliom  s!ie  liv’d  alone  ; 

,  I’hen  drew  it  from  its  bloody  sheath 
I  And  plung’d  it  in  her  owu. 


FOR  TMS  CMCRALD. 


WAR. 


A  FRAGMCNT, 


“  Armj - ca  va” 

HARK  !  ’tis  the  battle’s  din  I  hear, 
The  trumpet  somnls  to  arms  ; 

Nought  now  ass:iiis  thelist’ning  ear, 
but  beats  with  wars  alarms. 

The  snorting  steed  his  rider  bears 
Where  blood  and  slaugliter  reign. 

Partakes  his  master’s  rage  or  fears, 
And  scours  th’  ensanguin'd  pl.u’n. 

Before  the  catmon’s  mouth  expire 
Alike  the  coward,  brave; 

Death  the  bold  son  or  timorous  sire 
Disdains  alike  to  save. 

Invelop’d  in  a  sea  t>f  blood, 

'I'lie  car  of  Mars  is  seen. 

The  copious,  snu  nth.  empurpled  Hood 
'I'ells  the  sad  uuinber  slaiu. 


Original  epitaph  lately  Jiscov-^a 
ereJ  upon  a  gravTStune  in  a  Couni-^'ti 
ry  Cluirch  yard.  tnlh 

“  Beneath  these  stones,  ®p'*' 

Rest  tlie  dry  Inmes 
Of  Kol)eit  Jones  ; — 

Friends,  make  your  moans - 

but  v.iin  are  moans,  ij^lJ 

Or  tears  or  groans,  j, 

'Fo  raise  the  stones. 

Where  rest  the  bones, 

Of  poor  Bob  Jones.”  ?X1  t( 


Death,  satiate  now,  no  longer  sighs 
For  thousands  at  a  m^al ; 

Perhaps  the  widow’s,  orphan’s  cries 
Have  made  the  monster  feel. 

But  late  where  Havoc’s  horrid  yell 
Assail’d  the  sick’niiig  soul. 

In  silence  Desolation  fell 

Now  stalks  without  coiitroul. 

The  victor  or  the  vanquish’d  here 
No  soothing  sight  can  see. 

Alas  !  to  tl  is  the  6ght  how  dear ! 

How  flrear  to  that  must  be  ! 

Yonder  a  entt  wrim  form  appears. 

Bent  down  with  age  and  grief. 

Starts  at  the  solace  of  Ids  years, 

A  son  beyond  relief. 

The  venerable  sire  arrives 
To  close  his  Henry’s  eyes; 

The  youth  his  blearing  but  receives. 
Looks  up,  and  faints,  and  dies. 

Observe  that  widow’s  wild  affright, 

Her  loss,  ah  !  w'lu>can  feel  ! 

When  her  sole  son  first  struck  her  right, 
Pierc’d  by  the  savage  steel. 


friendship  in  cold  weather. 

In  this  cold  season,  what  can  cheer 
1  he  drooping  mind,  or  hanish  fear 
i>o  well  as  friendship’s  Power  ; 
Which  like  the  golden  orb  of  clay 
Can  throw  a  sweet  eiiliv’ning  ray, 
And  gild  the  gloomiest  hour. 

Friendship  all  hail  !  thou  balm  of  woe, 
From  thee  does  every  comfort  flow. 
Which  death  alone  can  end  ; 
Whate’er  misfortunes  do  arise, 

I'ho’  health,  or  wealth,  or  pleasure  fl' 
Unmov’d  remains  the  friend. 


Linns  (what  e’re  it  is  distisrl»s  his  pate) 
Is,  as  they  say,growne  out  of  s  wit  a  late 
How  can  it  be,  that  he  sliould  now  l>^ 
For  to  be  out  of  that  he  ne’er  was  in  ? 
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